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Hall 


Home sweet home 

UVic student Liam Hall seeks a normal life 
after his ordeal in Yugoslavia 


BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

When UVic business student Liam Hall signed on 
to work for his uncle in Yugoslavia this past sum¬ 
mer all he wanted to do was to make some money 
to pay for university. 

Instead, Hall found himself accused by Serbian 
border police of hatching a bomb plot to kill Yugo¬ 
slavian President Slobodan Milosevic. 

“I just went to work with my uncle so I could 
come back to school,” says Hall. “Obviously, it 
didn’t turn out that way.” 

Now, after two months in a Yugoslav jail, while 
a dramatic election 
and the popular revo¬ 
lution that overthrew 
Milosevic played out 
around him, Hall is 
back in Canada taking 
some time to himself 
before returning to 
finish the degree he was working to pay for. 

“Initially, it was pretty scary because nobody 
knew what was going to happen,” says Hall. “We 
were taken to a military camp in the middle of no¬ 
where and asked outrageous questions by guards 
who were trying to get us to slip up. But when we 
were sent to Belgrade and the embassy finally got 
in touch with us after days of trying, we got a law¬ 
yer and things started to get easier to take.” 

Although Hall says he might go back to Yugosla¬ 
via again one day, he’ll wait until democracy is legiti¬ 
mately back in place. “If you go by the law we 
shouldn’t have been put in prison,” he says. “Luckily 
there was a revolution in the middle of it all. If things 


had stayed like they were who knows what would 
have happened. We’d probably have been there until 
we proved useful in negotiations with the West.” 

Hall has a two-inch binder thick with newspa¬ 
per stories about his life up until, and including, 
that fateful August day. But he’s fed up with re¬ 
porters intruding on him and his family for quotes 
and photographs, as was the case during Thanks¬ 
giving dinner back home in Calgary. “Media in¬ 
quiries have started to die down in Calgary, but now 
that I’m back in Victoria it’s picking up again,” says 
Hall. “I’m getting kind of sick of it.” 


As for how life will play itself out after such an 
incredible event, Hall isn’t sure. He’ll probably 
accept a few more drinks from well-wishers and take 
a course in international politics to get a better un¬ 
derstanding as to why he wound up where he did. 
But other than that, he just wants a normal univer¬ 
sity life. 

The ordeal has forced Hall to make a few com¬ 
promises, but with the help of university officials it 
looks like he’ll finish his degree in the four years he 
allotted for the task. “The university has been re¬ 
ally accommodating at helping me figure out how 
to pick up what I’ve lost,” says Hall. “Everything 
looks like it’s going to be just fine.” 


"Initially, it was pretty scary 
because nobody knew what was 

going to happen." 


Annual Maclean^ 
survey places UVic 
in top four 


Another November, another top 
four finish for the University of 
Victoria in the comprehensive uni¬ 
versity category of Macleans maga¬ 
zine’s annual ranking of Canadian 
universities. UVic is ranked fourth 
this year. 

Since 1992, when the compre¬ 
hensive category was created, UVic 
has finished first twice, third three 
times, and fourth on four occasions. 
There were 11 universities in the 
comprehensive group this year. 

The other members of what has 
become the traditional top four 
club in the category are Simon 
Fraser University, which comes first 
by the magazine’s calculation this 
year, Guelph which placed second 
under the Macleans formula, and 
Waterloo, which is assigned third. 

Macleans defines comprehensive 
universities as those with a signifi¬ 
cant amount of research activity and 
a wide range of undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

Macleans uses 21 measures to 
rank universities. This year UVic 
places first in the faculty receiving 
medical and science research grants 
measure, and third in the propor¬ 
tion of incoming students with a 
grade point average of 75 per cent 
or higher, in faculty receiving hu¬ 


manities and social science research 
grants, and in the number of library 
holdings per student. 

UVic is ranked fourth in five 
other categories, including the 
reputational survey, a notable suc¬ 
cess for a university located away 
from the eastern and Lower Main¬ 
land media centres. It finishes tenth 
in alumni support and, in what may 
be an indication of the impact of 
government funding policies, places 
ninth in both third- and fourth-year 
class sizes, and in classes taught by 
tenured faculty. 

UVic President Dave Turpin says 
the results in the research grant cat¬ 
egories recognize the strength of the 
university’s faculty in scholarship 
and research. Overall, the rankings 
also confirm UVic’s place among 
the top comprehensive universities 
in the country, he says. 

But according to Turpin, the 
“real value of the rankings are that 
once a year the best-selling issue of 
Canada’s national newsmagazine 
focuses on universities and the chal¬ 
lenges they face and, in a forceful 
and articulate way, makes the case 
for additional government support 
for universities.” 

In a news release accompanying 
See MACLEAN'S ... p. 9 


Vikes teams strike 
national gold 


The national titles are piling up 
for the University of Victoria Vikes 
this fall. 

The women’s field hockey team 
started the gold medal rush on 
Nov. 5 with their ninth title in 15 
years, all under the leadership of 
coach Lynne Beecroft. The 
women defeated the University of 
Toronto 3-0 on home turf to win 
the CLAU championship. 

Vikes Andrea Rushton, Kristal 
Timmer, Meggan Hunt and Anna 
Grimes were all named tourna¬ 
ment all-stars and Grimes shared 
most valuable player honours with 
Toronto’s Emily Rix. That same 
weekend, both the Vikes men’s 
and women’s rowing teams suc¬ 
cessfully defended their Canadian 
University Championship titles 


on Elk Lake. 

The following weekend, the 
Vikes women’s cross country team 
defended their CIAU title in 
Toronto to take their third con¬ 
secutive championship. 

The Vikes’ Stephanie Mills 
crossed the 5K course one second 
behind winner Debbie Buhlers of 
the Waterloo Warriors. Mills and 
teammate Wendy Cocksedge, 
who placed sixth, won first team 
All-Canadian honours. Vikes 
coach Brent Fougner was voted 
CIAU coach-of-the-year for the 
seventh year in a row. 

Both the Vikes men’s and 
women’s soccer teams captured 
bronze medals at their respective 
CIAU championships on Nov. 12. 

See VIKES GOLD ... p. 2 
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Lecture explores the evolution of marriage 


Few topics inspire as much opin¬ 
ion and emotion as marriage. De¬ 
bate over who can or must get 
married, at what age and to whom 
has raged through the centuries and 
continues today. 

According to Dr. Clare Carlin, 
the root of this modern marital 
debate actually lies in the secular 
and sacred upheaval of 16th cen¬ 
tury Europe. She'll discuss this 
pivotal time in the evolution of 
marriage at the next Provosts 
UVic Faculty Series presentation 
“Stories of Marriage in Early 
Modern France” on Wednesday, 
Nov. 22 at 7:30 p.m. in room 105 
of the Centre for Innovative 
Teaching. The illustrated lecture 


is free and open to the public. 

During the Council of Trent 
(1545 to 1563), the Catholic 
church struggled with questions 
raised during the Protestant refor¬ 
mation. “Is marriage just for pro¬ 
creation? Does a couple have the 
right to make use of a marriage as 
they see fit? — these questions 
hadn't been asked before,” says 
Carlin. 

In presenting her lecture, she'll 
reach beyond church doctrine and 
state proclamations to include ma¬ 
terial such as marriage manuals, 
memoirs and medical treatises sub¬ 
mitted to the debate by physicians 
whose opinions seem startlingly ad¬ 
vanced for their day. 


“These treatises discussed at 
length the bodies of married peo¬ 
ple and how they function sexually. 
Some recommended, for example, 
that couples have time to get to 
know each other before marriage 
and that the ideal age for marriage 
was between 20 to 25.” 

Dissolving a marriage was 
equally contentious. Among the 
upper classes the only grounds was 
impotence and the only means of 
proof was to sequester the disgrun¬ 
tled couple behind a curtained bed, 
with witnesses in a nearby ante¬ 
chamber within hailing distance if 
one partner (usually the male) was 
able to prove the claim wrong. 

“These cases attracted a great 


deal of publicity,” says Carlin. 
“They almost always inspired satiri¬ 
cal popular songs. Public trials for 
impotence were outlawed in 1670 
as being ‘too scandalous.'” 

Trained and educated as a liter¬ 
ary critic, Carlin has written two 
books about 17th-century French 
playwright Pierre Corneille, whose 
works were primarily tragedies 
about the upper class. While re¬ 
searching the second book, Women 
Reading Corneille , she read feminist 
criticism which led her to link a 
subject that fascinated her, mar¬ 
riage, to a period in time “that I'm 
very attached to. It represents the 
transition from the Middle Ages to 
the modern era.” 



The trials of life 

Actor Celine Stubel poses in a scene from Anton Chekhov's The Seagull, the 
new Phoenix Theatres production which opened this week and runs until 
Nov. 25. Described as "a comedy without the conventional happy ending," the 
play presents a series of love triangles and a young woman's triumph over 
adversity. A major theme is that a person can generally bear any trial or 
tribulation if he or she has a powerful vision of work or life. For tickets call the 
Phoenix box office at 721-8000. 


Vikes gold rush 

The men played in Hamilton and 
defeated McGill to take third 
place. Their coach, Bruce Wil¬ 
son, was inducted into Canada's 
Sports Hall of Fame earlier in the 
week. 

Fifth-year goalkeeper Dominic 
Butcher and his first-year 
teammate Chris Craveiro won 


... cont'd from p. 1 

first all-star team honours and 
defender Rob Veehhof was named 
to the second team. The women 
also defeated McGill to take the 
bronze medal at their champion¬ 
ships in Wolfeville, Nova Scotia. 
The season's leading scorer, 
Wanda Rozwdowska, was named 
to the first all-star team. 


around the ring 


Dec. 1 ceremony honours memory 
of slain women 

The 14 young women who were murdered 11 years ago at Montreal's 
Ecole Polytechnique will be remembered at a memorial service on Dec. 
1 beginning at 11:45 a.m. by the MacLaurin Building courtyard. 

Classes have been cancelled between 11:30 a.m. and 12:20 p.m. to 
allow faculty and students to attend the service. University chancellor 
Dr. Norma Mickelson will lead the ceremony. Vice-president academic 
and provost Dr. Penny Codding, Times Colonist columnist Jody 
Paterson and engineering students Tom Owen and Lila Montegue will 
participate, while students from the faculty of music will perform 
under the direction of Jennifer McVie. A collection taken during the 
event will assist the OUR Sexual Assault Centre and the Dec. 6 
Memorial Fund which provides financial assistance for girls to attend 
Science Venture. 

UVic officials tour Asia with Victoria's mayor 

UVic board of governors member Brian Lo and international 
fundraising manager Allan Berezny joined Victoria Mayor Alan Lowe 
and 20 other members of his delegation in an October goodwill tour 
of Shanghai, Guangzhou, Zhongshan, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Japan. 
Berezny reports the university opened up several potential new links, 
particularly in Shanghai. With the seaport's aging population of 
approximately 13 million, officials expressed interest in research being 
led by UVic's centre on aging into social policy and services. Other 
areas of interest were Shanghai's new Pudong industrial area and the 
Hsinshu research park outside of Taipei. Both are centres of 
technology development that could offer partnership opportunities for 
the new Glendale technology park in Saanich. Lo also accompanied 
the mayor on a visit to Morioka, a Japanese sister city of Victoria. 

Celebrate Archives Week 

UVic archives and special collections invite everyone to a celebration 
of Archives Week (Nov. 19-25) and the role of archives in preserving 
the record of our historical accomplishments Nov. 23 from 3-4 p.m. in 
UVic's McPherson Library, room 024. There'll be refreshments, archives 
displays, and a special performance by the Raging Grannies, whose 
own archives are among the many collections held by UVic. "Archives 
are the foundation through which our society maintains its continuity 
with the past and preserves the present for future generations," says 
Jane Turner, UVic archivist and president of the Archives Association 
of British Columbia, "Archivists are dedicated to preserving local 
memories and providing public access to the historical resources that 
constitute B.C.'s rich documentary heritage." RSVP by Nov. 21 to Jane 
Turner at 721-8258, jturner@uvic.ca. 

New UVic research report published 

The first issue of a new annual publication featuring research and 
discovery at UVic has rolled off the presses and is on its way to 
donors, potential donors, government officials, granting agencies, 
journalists and a wide range of UVic community partners. Published 
by the office of the vice president research, the eight-page full-colour 
tabloid is also available in pdf format on the Web (http:// 
www.research.uvic.ca/Research/Reports.htm). 


Out to lunch?llP, 


Relax and enjoy our casual and cozy atmosphere 
at the Cadboro Bay Village Restaurant 





Enjoy our daily lunch specials from 6 95 
Monday and Tuesday pasta night/ 94 

3838 Cadboro Bay Road at Sinclair 477-6556 

Open 7 days a week from 11:30 am 

Just a 5 minute walk down Sinclair Hill from campus 


LAW OFFICE 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north of Feltham Rd. at Cedar Glen) 
Real Estate & Mortgages 
Wills & Estate Matters 
Power of Attorney / Committeeship 
Representation Agreements 
Divorce / Separation 
General Legal Advice / Referrals 

Bob Reimer Telephone Inquiries Welcomed 



Barrister & Solicitor 


721-2441 


stmp»Y Canadian 
ESI Tutorinq 

Become successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social Events 

• Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach” 

Pat Burns.595-8689 

Email.... burns-esl@home.com 
http://members.home.net/burns-esl/ 



WHISTLER’S 
FIRST CHOICE for 
SKI RENTALS 

personal service • best rates finest 

equipment 

SKI & SNOWBOARD 
RENTALS 

cell phones, 2-way radios & 
pager rentals 
accessories & activities 

10% discount on all ski & 
snowboard rentals or 
25% discount on retail 
sales at time of rental 

3 EXCITING LOCATIONS: 

Affinity I 

Village Square beside 
Moguls Coffee 
“Whistler's Best Coffee" 

(604) 932-6411 

Affinity II 

Whistler Village North in the 
Pinnacle Hotel 
(604) 932-6461 

Affinity III 

Village Square in the 
Blackcomb Lodge 
(604): 932-2141 

For more information: 

www.whistlerskirentals.com 

E-mail: 

info@whistlerskirentals.com 

Bring this ad for 
your discounts 

SEE YOU AT WHISTLER 
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Minerva wrong name for 
university's new supercomputer 

With reference to UVic’s new computer “dubbed Minerva (for 
the Greek goddess of wisdom)” (The Ring, Nov. 3), be advised 
that Athena was the Greek goddess of wisdom and Minerva a 
mere upstart Roman baggage. 

However, I doubt whether any self-respecting goddess of 
wisdom would wish to be associated with a supercomputer. 
Information is not knowledge, and knowledge is not wisdom. 
Indeed, it sometimes seems as if the information superhighway 
runs parallel with the path of wisdom. 

Had UVic waited until next year — 2001 — to install this 
technology, a more obvious name would have presented itself. 

Hilary Knight 
English 


There's still time to qualify for 
United Way grand prize draw 


The United Way campus cam¬ 
paign is within $20,000 of its 
$100,000 goal, but time is running 
out to make a donation to help the 
one in three Greater Victoria resi¬ 
dents who use United Way mem¬ 
ber agency services each year. 

The school of nursing is offer¬ 
ing an early Christmas present to 
the lucky winner of their ‘Christ¬ 
mas Stocking draw to raise funds 
for the campaign. Not surprisingly, 
this stocking is stuffed with items 
for healthy living — soaps, vita¬ 
mins, candles, teas, windchimes 
and much more — and tickets for 


a chance to win it are only $ 1 each. 
The draw date is Dec. 11 at noon 
and tickets are available at the 
school of nursing front counter, 
room 402A of the human and so¬ 
cial development building or by 
calling 721-6335 or 721-7954. 

Sit back, be entertained and help 
the United Way at the Open Stage 
at the Graduate Students’ Building 
lounge on Nov. 23 from 7 to 10:30 
p.m. Admission is by donation and 
UVic food services has agreed to 
contribute 25 cents to the campaign 
from each drink served. For further 
information contact Charlie Burton 


(mathematics and statistics) at 
721-7459. 

Twelve lucky donors have al¬ 
ready received early bird prizes 
ranging from golf passes and 
T-shirts to continuing studies and 
Vikes summer programs gift cer¬ 
tificates. Late donors will still be 
eligible for this year’s grand prizes, 
a new iMac from the UVic com¬ 
puter store and a deluxe package 
from Dunsmuir Lodge, to be 
awarded Dec. 10. 

For pledge forms and further 
information call Neil MacLean at 
721-7037. 


Distinguished alumni awards honour three educators 


Members of UVic’s faculty of edu¬ 
cation gathered in the Lam Audi¬ 
torium on Nov. 2 to honour 
donors and current student award 
recipients and present the fourth 
annual Distinguished Education 
Alumni Awards to grads Paul 
Butterworth, Gary Graf, and 
Robyn Little. 

“This evening is always one of 
the most rewarding evenings for 
a dean in recognizing the gener¬ 


osity of donors, the achievements 
of our outstanding students, and 
a small group of graduates who 
have been successful in their cho¬ 
sen careers and gone beyond nor¬ 
mal expectations of service,” said 
dean of education Dr. Bruce 
Howe. 

Butterworth taught elementary 
school in the Nanaimo and 
Cowichan Districts from 1959 to 
1964, before being appointed prin¬ 


Report released 
on sexual minorities 

A year-long investigation into the experiences of heterosexual and 
glbttq (gay, lesbian, bisexual, transgendered, two spirited and queer) 
staff, faculty and students has revealed that both “sides” experience 
an oppressive silence that prevents healthy dialogue. 

UVic womens advisor Dr. Frances Ricks and a committee headed 
by research assistant Silvia Vilches found that most glbttq people 
report having a “pretty positive experience” at the university. How¬ 
ever, it was also apparent that this was because a great deal of energy 
was spent deciding to whom, when and where to reveal their life¬ 
style. 

The research revealed that heterosexual people deal with glbttq 
issues regularly in professional, social and family settings. “How¬ 
ever, dialogue on the subject is very self-censored, says Ricks. “Het¬ 
erosexual participants in the study suggested that we need to move 
toward a solution by ‘bringing out the silent cheerleaders.’” This 
advice resulted in a campus-wide distribution of buttons and post¬ 
ers for National Coming Out Day on Oct. 11. 

A report tided “Creating Dialogue on a Taboo Subject” was released 
by the committee on the status of sexual minorities in September. For 
full details, contact the office of the women’s advisor at 721-6143. The 
committee is available for consultation and workshops. 


cipal in Penticton. He completed 
his UVic BEd in 1964 and his MA 
in educational psychology in 
1969. During his career, 
Butterworth has worked as a spe¬ 
cial counsellor, supervisor of spe¬ 
cial services, chaired various 
integrative support services and 
held faculty associate positions at 
SFU and UVic. He’s known as a 
gifted teacher, counsellor, admin¬ 
istrator, innovator and supportive 
colleague who has inspired and 
touched the lives of many stu¬ 
dents, parents and professionals. 

Graf earned his BEd in 1973 
and MEd in 1980 from UVic. For 
26 years, he has served Quesnel 


as a teacher, counsellor, vice-prin¬ 
cipal, principal and director of in¬ 
struction. He’s assumed other 
leadership responsibilities, rang¬ 
ing from safe schools and career 
preparation programs to the role 
of superintendent. He’s also 
worked diligently to develop and 
maintain a positive focus on im¬ 
portant issues facing aboriginal 
education. Graf is known for su¬ 
perior leadership qualities, dedi¬ 
cation, compassion and an 


understanding manner. 

Littleford has been department 
head of the provincial resource 
program at the G.F. Strong Reha¬ 
bilitation Centre in Vancouver for 
the past 15 years. She has a UVic 
BEd in special education and 
learning assistance and a UBC 
MEd in educational psychology. 
She is committed to helping stu¬ 
dents, families and professionals 
cope with physical disabilities, par¬ 
ticularly brain injuries, and has ad¬ 
ministered education programs, 
assessments and remediation for 
reintegrating adolescents who have 
traumatic injuries or congenital 
disabilities. 


L-r, Graf, Littleford and 
Butterworth. 




Bruce Hallsor 
Canadian Reform 
Alliance Party 


David Anderson 

Liberal Party 


Joan Russow 

The Green Party 


Brian Burchill 

Progressive 


David Turner 

New Democratic Party 


Conservative Party 


Your chance to ask the questions that are important to you. Join all five of the federal candidates from the Victoria Riding. 

ALL CANDIDATES FORUM NOVEMBER 21, 7pm 

STUDENT UNION BUILDING, UVIC 

A presentation of your Students' Society. 
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Part-time poet wins first novel award 

Despite the recognition, UVics Alan Wilson says he wont give up his day job 


BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

Alan Wilson, a poet who came to 
write fiction by accident, is co¬ 
winner of this year’s Chapters 
Books First Novel Award for 
Before the Flood> a book about 
modern changes in a small New 
Brunswick town. 

Wilson, like many Canadian 
writers, doesn’t live the flamboy¬ 
ant life of wealth and high soci¬ 
ety that is often associated with 
American novelists like Anne Rice 
and John Grisham. Rather, he 
works a full-time job to support 
his interest in writing. 

“Everybody needs to have a 
job,” says Wilson, who is an ana¬ 
lyst/statistician in UVic’s depart¬ 
ment of institutional analysis. 
“Would I like to be able to write 
full-time? Well, everybody has 
their fantasies. If the state decided 
to give a full-time wage to novel¬ 
ists I’d think about writing full¬ 
time, but until then I’ll keep 
working.” 

It took Wilson 10 years of 
Sundays, the only day of the week 
he writes, to pry himself away 
from poetry efforts and complete 
the novel. 

“I published two books of 
poetry, Animate Objects and 
Counting to 100 , before the novel 
finally evolved into what it is,” he 
says. “Fiction is very different 


from poetry. Nobody, or almost 
nobody, reads poetry. So to have 
a book that people are actually 
reading is nice.” 

According to Wilson, Before the 
Flood was an accident that started 
as an autobiographical piece for a 
non-fiction course required to 
complete his MFA in writing. 

“At the beginning of the book 


I had no idea about what I was 
doing,” says Wilson. “I was just 
experimenting. I tried writing a 
memoir about life as a kid in New 
Brunswick and it worked out bet¬ 
ter than I thought. Then I wrote 
another one that worked out too.” 

Soon the book became fiction¬ 
alized, and Wilson began “allow¬ 
ing imagination equal time with 


memory.” 

In addition to the Chapters 
prize, Before the Flood was nomi¬ 
nated for the Stephen Leacock 
Medal and the B.C. Book Prize 
for fiction. While Wilson knew 
that he would be hard-pressed 
to win those awards he was confi¬ 
dent in his chances at the Chap¬ 
ters award. 


“I had a couple of hints that I 
had a good shot at it,” he says. 
“When I found out that Alistair 
MacLeod, such a high-profile 
author, was on the list I was a bit 
concerned. But I’m happy I crossed 
the finish line first.” 

For his efforts, Wilson takes 
home $5,000 dollars. 



Fiction is very 


different from 


poetry. Nobody or 


almost hobody : |j| 
reads poetry So to 
have a book that 
people are actually 
reading is nice." 


Wilson 
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UVic Bookstore 


OPEN 8:30'5:00 WEEKDAYS 
8:30' 7:00 WEDNESDAY 


HTTP://WEB.UVIC.CA/BOOKSTORE/ 


115 SATURDAY 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LEGISLATIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

2002 Program 



PURPOSE 

To provide recent university graduates of a B.C. degree granting institution 
the opportunity to gain knowledge and appreciation of policy-making 
within the province’s parliamentary system 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Those who have received a Bachelor’s Degree from a B.C. university or 
university college within two years of January 2002 

LOCATION 

Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia 

TERM 

January 1 to June 30,2002 

STIPEND 

$15,175 for 6 months (subject to review) 

APPLICATION DEADLINE 

4 p.m., Wednesday, January 31,2001 

HOW TO APPLY 

Program Applications are available from the Political Science 
Departments at all universities in British Columbia, or receive an 
application by contacting the Office of the Speaker, 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C., V8V 1X4 
Telephone: (250) 387-3952 
E-mail: BCLiP@leg.bc.ca 
Website: www.legis.gov.bc.ca 

ACADEMIC ADVISORS 

Dr. Paul Tennant, University of British Columbia 
Dr. Patrick Smith, Simon Fraser University 
Dr. Norman Ruf£ University of Victoria 
Dr. John Young, University of Northern British Columbia 
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More than 3,000 


new graduates, Canada's 

Supreme Court Chief Justice, and a weil-known B.C. community leader will be special 
guests of honour at the University of Victoria's fall convocation on Saturday, Nov. 25. 

The spotlight will also shine on UVic's new president, who will be officially 
installed at the start of the first convocation ceremony (see story below, right). 

During the three convocation ceremonies, UVic Chancellor Dr. Norma Mickelson 
will award undergraduate and graduate degrees as follows: 

9 a.m. Engineering, fine arts, humanities, and science 
12:30 p.m. Business, and human and social development 
Diplomas and certificates from all faculties 
3:30 p.m. Education, law and social sciences 

At the 12:30 p.m. ceremony, an honorary doctor of laws degree will be conferred 
on Ron Lou-Poy, a distinguished member of the B.C. legal profession who has 
dedicated his free time to community service, especially in the areas of arts, culture 
and education. 

Lou-Poy has donated his energy and expertise to many community groups, including the 
Victoria Kiwanis Club, the McPherson Foundation, the City of Victoria Police Board, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Commonwealth Games. He's also well-known for providing 
free legal advice to various Chinese cultural, fraternal and benevolent organizations. A 
graduate of Victoria College, Lou-Poy served on UVic's board of governors for five years and on 
the board of directors of the Innovation and Development Corporation. 

At the 3:30 p.m. ceremony, an honorary doctor of laws degree will by awarded to Beverley 
McLachlin, Canada's first female Supreme Court Chief Justice, who has written some of the 
most significant judgments in Canadian law in areas such as equality rights* evidence, trusts 
and damages for personal injuries. 

After earning a law degree from the University of Alberta in 1968, McLachlin practised and 
taught law for several years before beginning her meteoric rise to the top of Canada's legal 
profession — Supreme Court of B.C. (1981), Court of Appeal for B.C. (1985), Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of B.C (1988) and the Supreme Court of Canada (1989). She continues to 
contribute to legal education through lectures and published articles. She was named Canada's 
Chief Justice in January. 



Nursing grads treat those at end 
— and beginning of life 


Nursing grads Allison Murray and Claudette 
Ramos are starting their careers treating 
patients at opposite ends of life’s spectrum. 

After earning high praise for her work at 
the Victoria Hospice and Royal Jubilee Hos¬ 
pital during her final practicum sessions, 
Murray hopes to continue specializing in 
palliative care work as a nursing staff mem¬ 
ber at Prince George Regional Hospital. 
Ramos is currently caring for patients whose 
life has just begun at the B.C. Childrens 
Hospital’s special care nursery (SCN) — a 
position rarely offered to brand new nurses. 

Both grads admit others influenced their 
career paths. 

“I hated my first one-and-a-half years of 
college in general arts and left to work at a 
ski resort in Alberta. My aunt, a social worker, 
told me I was a dreamer with my head in the 
clouds and that I should try something steady 
. . . like nursing. I laughed at her at first,” 
recalls Murray, who eventually reconsidered 
and enrolled in UVics collaborative nursing 
program through Camosun College. 

Ramos had her sights set on a pediatric 
oncology specialty and worked as a home 
support worker to help pay for her studies at 
program partners North Island and Kwantlen 
Colleges. Two years ago she suffered a herni¬ 
ated disc while lifting a patient, an injury that 
plagues her still and limits her career options. 
UVic and BCIT neonatal nursing instructor 
Helen Brown heard about Ramos’ injury and 
suggested she apply to work in the SCN with 
low birth weight, sick, and premature infants. 

“ The little babies are so small, I can care 
for them without hurting my back,” says a 
delighted Ramos. 

Murray says she “has no idea” what drew 
her to apply to work at hospice and, later, at 
RP1, the floor at Royal Jubilee for very ill 
cancer patients who still opt for active treat¬ 
ment. “I do have alternative ideas about life 
and death. I don’t think you have just one 
kick at the can. I don’t see death as being 


Lou-Poy 


McLachlin 


Turpin 


Installation a unique blend 
of symbolism and tradition 


gloomy. It’s another cycle of life. I think any¬ 
one who’s witnessed that special moment is 
very blessed.” 

On her last day on RP1, Murray was sup¬ 
porting a patient when he died. She also at¬ 
tended to patients who were in their last days 
of life. She admitted to feeling “awkward” 
initially while dealing with grief-stricken 
families, “but then I realized they want some¬ 
one who’s real. I worried about what to say 
but sometimes there is nothing to say. Some¬ 
times the family members just want to do 
the talking. You actually form quite a con¬ 
nection with them.” 

Ramos’s care also goes beyond the pa¬ 
tient. “I like working in partnership with 
infants and their families. There are many 
psycho-social issues around a critically ill 
infant and taking care of that can be chal¬ 
lenging and rewarding.” 


There’ll be more pomp and pageantry than 
usual at the first of UVic’s three fall convoca¬ 
tion ceremonies on Saturday, Nov. 25. 

The first item on the agenda for the 9 a.m. 
ceremony is the installation of Dr. David 
Turpin as UVic’s sixth president and vice- 
chancellor. Although Turpin took office on 
Sept. 1, the installation ceremony is where 
he formally and publicly accepts his new role 
and responsibilities. 

Convocation and the installation of a 
president are the two most formal ceremo¬ 
nies a university can host and both are rich 
in academic tradition, says Helen Kempster, 
UVic’s manager of ceremonies and special 
events. One of the many challenges in 
organizing a combined event — which last 
occurred in 1975 when Dr. Howard Petch 
was installed — is to find a balance between 
the two ceremonies so that one doesn’t 
eclipse the other. 

“In addition to the president, hundreds 
of new graduates are being honoured that 
morning,” says Kempster. “We want to make 
sure the ceremony is special for everyone.” 

Kempster and her team have organized a 
40-minute installation that will feature a 
number of distinctive rituals, including an 
oath, a robing, a presentation of greetings and 
a presidential address. Then convocation will 
begin, as usual. 

Turpin’s oath of office will be administered 
by Beverley McLachlin, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, who is receiving 
an honorary degree from UVic later in the day. 

Next comes the 
robing. Typically, a new 
president is invested 
with his blue and gold 
robes of office by the out¬ 
going president and the 
vice-president academic, 
but Turpin has requested a 



break with this tradition. Instead, the hon¬ 
our goes to four people, each representing a 
sector of the UVic community—Dr. Edward 
Berry (faculty), Andrea Coulter (student), 
Janet Erasmus (alumni), and Jill Tate (staff). 

Turpin explains the symbolism in this 
way: “Universities are about people — fac¬ 
ulty, students, staff and alumni, as well as 
the broader community,” he says. “By being 
robed by four members of the UVic com¬ 
munity I’m affirming the importance of 
people in our university— today and in the 
years to come.” 

Following a musical interlude by the 
UVic Chamber Singers, with conductor 
Susan Young (music), there will be a presen¬ 
tation of greetings, in which representatives 
of government and the Canadian university 
community offer their congratulations. 
Speaking for the latter will be Dr. Martha 
Piper, president of the University of British 
Columbia, where Turpin earned his PhD in 
botany and oceanography in 1980. 

Among the convocation crowd looking 
on will be up to 300 invited guests from 
other universities, affiliated colleges and 
associations across Canada, along with First 
Nations representatives, and government, 
education and business leaders from around 
the province. 

“Beyond the visual spectacle, installations 
affirm the university’s place in the larger 
academic community,” says Kempster, who 
points out that the colourful regalia worn 
by UVic faculty and other university- 
educated guests reflect hundreds of years of 
academic history. 

“By wearing the colours of their alma 
mater they represent universities from all 
over the world, some of them centuries old,” 
she says. “Whether it’s an installation or con¬ 
vocation, or both, the past becomes part of 
the present at this sort of ceremony.” 


Best mace 
forward 

Betty Carman of the ceremonies 
office polishes up the university mace 
in preparation for convocation and 
the presidential installation on Nov. 25. The 
mace, made from native fir and silver over 
copper, symbolizes the authority of the chancellor 
to confer degrees and assumes pride of place in 
the academic procession. Only after the mace is 
placed in its cradle in front of the chancellor can she 
declare convocation duly assembled and ready to begin. 
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Biochemistry grad has a passion for working with kids 


W hile completing her biochemistry de¬ 
gree at UVic, Mary-Jill Hunter has 
been an integral part of Science Venture, the 
student-run summer camp that introduces 
young people to complex science concepts. 

“Although I love biochemistry, kids are 
where my passion and talents lie,” says 
Hunter. “They’re my fort£.” 

Hunter, a 23-year-old native of Powell 
River, is expanding her involvement with 
children now that she’s finished her degree. 
After a rigorous selection process, she’ll be 


Patience is 

V enture high enough into the Rocky 
Mountains of northern B.C. and you’ll 
find a geological gold mine of fossils 500 
million years old. 

These mountain regions, northwest of 
Fort St. John, have rarely been touched by 
human hands, but paleontologist Leanne Pyle 
has come to know them well. 

During the course of her PhD work with 
Dr. Chris Barnes (earth and ocean sciences), 
Pyle joined him on five consecutive summer 
field trips, camping out for three weeks at a 
time in regions of the Rockies accessible only 
by helicopter. 

“I hadn’t done any camping before and 
the work was really physically demanding, but 
the isolation was so peaceful,” she says. 

From various sites they recovered about six 
tonnes of rock, in 700 separate samples, con¬ 
taining micro-fossils of conodonts — one of 


joining the Ailanthus Achievement Centre 
as a full-time employee. 

Ailanthus is a privately funded program 
based out of East Vancouver that offers, 
through role models such as Hunter, educa¬ 
tional and emotional support to children 
from abusive backgrounds. “It’s been very 
tough getting in but I know it’s going to be 
the most amazing job,” she says. “I’m so ex¬ 
cited.” 

Many of the 18 kids with whom Hunter 
will now live and work have a very limited 


the earliest known groups of fish. The relics 
help pinpoint Western Canada’s geological 
origins. 

Through a microscope, the conodont 
teeth (only about a millimetre long) look like 
tiny, multi-barbed hooks. Teeth are all that 
remain of the conodonts since their body 
structure was mostly soft tissue. 

“My dad calls them extinct dinosaur- 
worm teeth’ but really the animals are more 
eel-like,” says Pyle, who grew up in Rockglen, 
Saskatchewan (population 500). Until re¬ 
cently, her parents ran the town’s only movie 
house — the 300-seat Dreamland Theatre, 
built in the 1940s by her grandfather. 

A field trip to dinosaur-rich Drumheller, 
Alberta, during first-year university got her 
hooked on geology. “It just sort of happened” 
after she found her first dinosaur bone. 

Separating fossils from the rocks is a slow, 


education, so along with acting as a positive 
mentor, it’s Hunter’s task to bring their math 
and science skills up to speed. “Some kids 
are getting very good grades but others need 
a bit of help with their education,” says 
Hunter. “A lot of it is just about providing 
them with the confidence to learn.” 

In addition to her new job, Hunter will 
maintain a position on the board of directors 
and as the B.C. representative for Actua, the 
27-member nationwide group with which 
Science Venture works. 


“It’s great to help with the direction Sci¬ 
ence Venture is taking,” says Hunter. “It’s a 
big part of my life and I’m glad to be involved 
at the national level.” 

As for the future, Hunter is unsure. She 
knows that her new career with Ailanthus will 
be more like a lifestyle than a job and is con¬ 
centrating on that for now. But she may even¬ 
tually pursue an engineering degree. 

“If I do decide to further my studies I’ll 
be coming back to UVic,” says Hunter. “But 
it will definitely be a while.” 


a virtue for fossil-hunting grad 


painstaking process. Patience is a virtue in 
the lab, but sheer physical endurance is de¬ 
manded in the field. 

Lugging rock samples from elevations 
of2,000 metres, not to mention the pres¬ 
ence of grizzly bears, puts a different 
light on the science of studying fos¬ 
sils. “We always had an undergrade 
ate assistant along with us who 
learned that paleontology is not 
only about dusting off dinosaur 
bones. We gave quite a few stu¬ 
dents a great experience — they 
just loved it.” 

Pyle will remain at UVic after 
convocation as a post-doctoral 
fellow in the Barnes lab and she’s 
teaching earth and ocean sciences 
undergraduate courses in 
paleobiology and evolution. 



Thesis explores sex differences in second-language learning 


D o girls and boys learn languages dif¬ 
ferently? 

UVic master’s student Carolyn Granewall, 
who graduates on Nov. 25, thinks she has 
some answers. 

In the course of nearly 30 years of teach¬ 
ing French as a second language at Reynolds 
Secondary School, Granewall observed some 
characteristics of learning style largely related 
to the sex of the learner. So when it came 
time to choose a thesis topic in the French 
department’s master’s program for practising 
teachers, she decided to research sex differ¬ 
ences in second-language learning. 


“I wanted to get as big a picture as I could 
about why, in general, males and females per¬ 
form differendy in a language learning situa¬ 
tion,” says Granewall, who combed through 
10 years of genetics, endocrinology, and 
neuro- and evolutionary psychology studies 
related to the topic. 

“Her work is very original,” says her su¬ 
pervisor, Dr. Danielle Shepherd of the 
French department, “and she wasn’t afraid 
to transgress the limits of political correct¬ 
ness to point out findings which support the 
existence of fundamental sexual differences 
in brain function.” 


These differences, Granewall found, ex¬ 
press themselves in an individual’s learn¬ 
ing style — whether, for example, it is more 
active or reflective, visual or auditory, prac¬ 
tical or theoretical. 

“Women usually learn in a variety of 
ways, but men tend to be active learners, 
extremely visual and less adept at learning 
through auditory channels,” she says. 

She has applied some of her new know¬ 
ledge in her classes, making changes in 
keeping with learning strategies favoured 
by boys. She found that, for a variety of 
reasons, increased use of film in support of 


linguistic and cultural objectives has led to 
very positive results with both boys and 
girls. 

“Carolyn also found much evidence to 
indicate that the sexual differentiation of 
an individual’s brain function is not sim¬ 
ply a matter of being male or female,” ex¬ 
plains Shepherd, so that “human sexuality, 
and therefore learning style, is a continuum 
rather than a question of bipolarity.” 

Granewall suggests that second-lan- 
guage'learning enriches brain function. “It 
structures a different kind of mind, a bet¬ 
ter mind, she claims. 



Engineering PhD grad dedicates degree to late mentor 


T ragedy along the way to his mechanical en¬ 
gineering PhD tested Ramin Sedaghati’s 
will to continue his studies. 

The sudden death of popular professor Dr. 
BezTabarrok (in April 1999 following heart 
surgery) struck Sedaghati particularly hard. 
Tabarrok — his mentor, the person from 
whom he sought advice on a daily basis, the 
guiding hand behind his doctoral thesis — 
was gone. 

“It was a real shock. We had worked with 
each other every day for two years and then 
suddenly he’s not here. I became depressed 
and lost interest to continue,” says 
Sedaghati who, like Tabarrok, was 
born in Tehran. “The whole idea be¬ 
hind my thesis belongs to 
Dr.Tabarrok. He introduced the 

Sedaghati 


topic, raised up issues and gave me milestones 
to reach for in the thesis.” 

The loss was compounded because few 
others share the expertise Tabarrok (found¬ 
ing chair of UVic’s mechanical engineering 
department) possessed in structures such as 
the antennae and robot arms designed for the 
space shuttle and the International Space 
Station. 

But department chair Dr. Sadik Dost 
linked Sedaghati with Dr. Afeal Suleman, an 
adaptive structures specialist who had arrived 
at UVic only six months before Tabarrok’s 
death. With Suleman’s guidance, the student 
regained his passion for his work, which he 
has dedicated to the memory of his mentor. 

Sedaghati, 35, completed his PhD in three 
years (a year ahead of schedule) with an 8.8 


grade point average. His thesis research, 
which offers a faster computer-based method 
of structural design optimization, has been 
published 15 times in journals and confer¬ 
ence proceedings. 

He now turns his sights to the Canadian 
Space Agency (CSA), having accepted a post¬ 
doctoral fellowship funded by the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council. 

“My work at CSA hasn’t been defined 
specifically but it may involve multi-discipli¬ 
nary design optimization and reduction of 
over-testing during vibration tests of the space 
shuttle. In the long-term I plan to seek a fac¬ 
ulty position at a Canadian university.” 

Bez Tabarrok’s graduate student — the last 
of many inspired by him — is moving for¬ 
ward proudly. 
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Linguistics grad thrives on teaching, caregiver role in India 


J ill Wiwcharuk will not be on stage to 
receive her diploma in applied linguis¬ 
tics at convocation. Instead, shell be in 
Calcutta, India, putting her lessons into 
practice teaching English (and music and 
computers) at a group home for 300 chil¬ 
dren whose parents have leprosy. 

Wiwcharuk first visited India in 1998, 
after earning a BA in Hispanic and Italian 
studies and a BMus in music performance 
(she’s an accomplished violinist) at UVic. 
She spent three months there teaching and 
performing with the Calcutta Foundation 
Orchestra and teaching at Udayan, the 
group home. 

Udayan invited her back this past July 
for an eight-month term. Udayan benefac¬ 
tor and writer Domenique Lapierre paid 


her airfare, and she covered her other ex¬ 
penses from the proceeds of three piano and 
violin recitals with her mother. Friends also 
provided 14 violins, which she repaired and 
took with her for her students. 

Her position is challenging. She’s learn¬ 
ing Hindi, struggling to find culturally ap¬ 
propriate teaching materials for her 
students, and coping with frequent power 
outages, train and bus transportation that 
is “not for the faint-hearted,” and a room 
that she shares with “about 300 species of 
bugs.” But she loves her work. 

“Im convinced that I have the best job in 
the world,” she exclaims. “With my 12 classes 
of English a week, 16 violin students, 18 re¬ 
corder students, choir, computer training, 
and the odd football match with the boys 


thrown in, I keep very busy here.” 

But Wiwcharuk always keeps 
in mind that, more important 
than teaching English, music, 
or computers, is her capacity 
as a caregiver. 

“Walking around and giv¬ 
ing hugs in the morning and 
cuddles when there are tears is 
my biggest job,” she says. 
“These children see their parents 
three times a year and they need 
all the extra love and attention I can 
give them. Having the kids tell me 
they love me and asking for kisses 
before bedtime is the most pro¬ 
found payment anyone could 
ask for.” 

Wiwarchuk 




Romanian grad is first female math PhD 


I magine trying to learn a culture, a 
language and advanced mathematics 
— all at the same time. 

Cristina Stoica doesn’t have to im¬ 
agine it. She’s lived that challenge for 
the last three years, and for her ef¬ 
forts, graduates on Nov. 25 as a 
pioneer of sorts — she’s UVic’s 
first woman PhD graduate in 
mathematics. 

A native of Romania, 
Stoica ironically owes some of 
her academic success to grow¬ 
ing up under the country’s 
rigid communist rule. “My 
parents hoped that some day my 
brother and I would get out of 
there and live a free life,” ex¬ 
plains Stoica, 33, “so they 
made us get as much knowl¬ 
edge as we could swallow.” 

By the time Stoica en¬ 
tered university, the commu¬ 
nist regime was crumbling. 

Stoica 


Shortly after Germany’s Berlin Wall came 
down in 1989, Romania endured a brief but 
bloody revolution in which hundreds of pro¬ 
testers were gunned down in the streets. As 
one of the demonstrators, Stoica witnessed the 
slaughter and some of her university friends 
were injured. 

“It was scary, because we didn’t have a clue 
whether we would get out alive,” she recalls. 
“But we were young and felt it was our duty 
to demonstrate against a government that had 
ruined our country.” 

Today, Romania is a democracy with new 
problems, primarily economic. “Everybody 
can now do whatever they want, but that 
doesn’t mean the mentality has changed,” says 
Stoica. “Everything is in the process of transi¬ 
tion.” 

Stoica graduated with a math degree in 
1991 and was hired two years later by the 
Institute of Space Sciences in Bucharest. A 
PhD in astronomy soon followed. Her thesis 
designed a mathematical model that can be 
used to improve computation of the orbit of a 


First Nations grad taps into healing power 

of storytelling 


T he powerful theme of transformation 
resonates in the master’s thesis of Robina 
Thomas and in her life as well. Telling the 
harrowing stories of former students of the 
Kuper Island industrial school nearly led the 
school of social work assistant professor to 
utter despair. But, like the storytellers in her 
thesis, the experience left her feeling renewed. 

“The stories are very tragic and very pow¬ 
erful. They speak of spiritual, emotional, 
mental, physical and sexual abuse in a way 
that you think would never happen in a place 
called Canada. Telling these stories was one 
of the hardest things I’ve ever done in my 
life. It was so, so hard to listen,” says Tho¬ 
mas, a member of the Lyackson First Nation, 
whose Indian name Qwal’sih’yah’maht also 
appears on her thesis. 

The Kuper Island school operated from 
the late 1800s to 1974. Aboriginal students 
lived there away from their families, learning 
menial skills. 

Thomas wrestled with taking her story¬ 


tellers back to a dark place in their lives and 
presenting their words within the confines 
of traditional thesis structure. She began by 
interviewing three individuals extensively, 
transcribing the tapes and taking the tran¬ 
scripts back to the storytellers for verifica¬ 
tion. Then she began weaving the 
conversations into stories. “I tried to tell the 
stories in their voices as much as possible,” 
she says. 

At each step along the way, the storytell¬ 
ers were consulted. After one particularly gru¬ 
elling conversation while on her way to 
another interview, Thomas broke down sob¬ 
bing, convinced she would have to abandon 
her thesis because of the pain she was caus¬ 
ing her storytellers. Before she could, two of 
them called to say that while participating 
“was the hardest thing they had ever done, 
they felt so freed internally. They felt the sto¬ 
rytelling process induced healing.” Thomas 
continued her work. 

She presented her analysis in the form of 


a play, with the four main characters hid 
ing behind masks from Coast Salish my¬ 
thology, in much the same way as the 
storytellers described adopting another 
“character” to mask their childhood 
pain. Only one mask, that of the 
devil, was borrowed from the reli¬ 
gious teachings of the church that 
ran the school. The final character, 
the Wise Woman, is “the healer, the 
carrier of life, one who carries on tra¬ 
dition,” who represented her story¬ 
tellers. 

They were present at Thomas* 
successful thesis defence and were 
guests at her celebratory feast. 

“When you look at the tragedy of 
their stories, I was left in awe that 
they could go to that place,” says 
Thomas. “I learned about the ab¬ 
solute healing power of storytelling. 

These storytellers had the answers. 
They just needed me to listen.” 

Thomas 


satellite or planets. “In Romania, technology 
is not very advanced, so the way to become 
known is to publish theoretical work and be 
really strong with a pencil and paper,” she says. 

In 1997, discouraged by the lack of ad¬ 
vancement opportunities for women in sci¬ 
ence, Stoica packed her bags for Canada to 
study with a fellow Romanian, UVic math¬ 
ematician Dr. Florin Diacu. She’d never been 
to North America and knew English only from 
books. “I came with an open mind, and I knew 
I’d have to learn fast to survive,” she says. 

For her UVic PhD she designed a mathemati¬ 
cal model that can be applied to astrophysics, 
astronomy and physical chemistry, such as the 
interaction between two particles. 

Stoica has now applied to become a landed 
immigrant and plans to teach at a Canadian 
university. Romania currently needs business 
expertise and money, she says, neither of which 
she can provide. Meanwhile, Canada needs 
researchers. “I will always be proud of my Ro¬ 
manian upbringing, but now I can use all my 
experience to benefit my new homeland.” 
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THE TEAM PLAYERS 

Alone, the humanities are "old news." But combined 
with other disciplines, they can play a key role in 
public policy decisions 


BY DR. HAROLD COWARD 


Coward 


T he global problems of the contempo¬ 
rary world make interdisciplinary re¬ 
search a necessity. While narrowly 
focused disciplinary work has pro¬ 
duced much valuable knowledge, todays prob¬ 
lems are so complex in nature that a team 
interdisciplinary approach is required. This is 
as true for the humanities as it is for science. 

Humanities alone are unlikely to be listened 
to by decision-makers in government, the pri¬ 
vate sector, the NGOs or even the general pub¬ 
lic. But if the humanities join their wisdom with 
the best that science, social science and com¬ 
munity knowledge has to offer, then they will 
be welcomed and sought out. 

Science, not humanities, is the key idea 
of our age. Humanities alone are old news. 
But humanities together with the best that 
science, law, economics, etc., have to offer 
— that’s worth considering in the arena of 
contending policy proposals. 

At UVic, we have 12 centres doing inter¬ 
disciplinary research — on aging, environ¬ 
mental health, forests, earth and oceans, and 
dispute resolution, to name just a few. All of 
them are interdisciplinary in their approach 
because of the size and complexity of the 
problems with which they deal. Left on their 
own, however, few of them would include 
the wisdom of the humanities in their inter¬ 
disciplinary mix. 

Only if we take the lead and formulate 
the problem to include humanities knowl¬ 
edge — along with the best of science, social 
science and the professions — will humani¬ 
ties have a place at the table to make their 
contribution. Only then, too, will grant ap¬ 
plications originating from the humanities be 
competitive at granting agencies. And when 
a research team includes the top scholars in 
science, law, philosophy, history and sociol¬ 
ogy, for example, then the policy-makers 


will take seriously 
the results which 
the wisdom of the 
humanities has 
helped to shape. 

That certainly 
has been our expe¬ 
rience at UVic’s 
centre for studies in religion and society. Take 
our fish ethics project, for example. Although 
Canadas top fisheries scientists doubted at the 
outset that ethics had anything to do with fish¬ 
eries, by the end of the project they had made 
the radical move (for fisheries scientists) of 
building ethical values as well as historical and 
local knowledge into the modeling schemes 
they use to generate fisheries policy recommen¬ 
dations. Now they re so convinced of the value 
of involving humanities knowledge that they re 
including the expertise of our centre in many 
of their research project proposals and ethical 
dimensions in all of their modeling activity. 

Expanding our disciplinary focus so that 
we can respond to policy problems is only 
the first step. We must reach out even fur¬ 
ther until we bridge the gown-town bound¬ 
ary and include the practical wisdom of 
community partners. 

This is important for two reasons. First, 
people in the community (from profession¬ 
als to lay people) who are wrestling with a 
problem bring experiential knowledge that 
often proves to be important data for the 
scholarly analysis. In our fish ethics project, 
for example, oral knowledge of wives of fish¬ 
ermen (women who worked in the fish can¬ 
neries) proved to be a better indicator of when 
the cod problem began than did the data of 
the fisheries scientists. 

Similarly, the West Coast aboriginal Haida 
knowledge of the salmon and herring fisher¬ 
ies, handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion in oral form, gave valuable data on the 
original baseline of the fishery — important 


for the fisheries scientists’ modeling program. 

A second reason why building bridges is 
important has to do with funding of the re¬ 
search and taking the resulting policy recom¬ 
mendations seriously. For example, grant 
guidelines for the project Ethics and Climate 
Change: The Greenhouse Effect required that 
some funding come from a community part¬ 
ner. I convinced Shell Canada to become a 
partner and invited them to send two of their 
scientists as full members of our research 
team. Not only did the Shell researchers prove 
to be able scientists keenly interested in the 
ethical issues surrounding the “greenhouse 
effect,” but they authored a chapter on cor¬ 
porate responsibility in the resulting book. 

Even more importandy, they took our re¬ 
sults back to their own company, producing 
a change in Shell’s policy, and used their high- 
level community contacts to get spaces on 
the agendas of provincial and federal envi- 


top science journalists, to join the research 
team for its final seminar and then write a 
popular digest of our academic volume with 
its policy recommendations. While our aca¬ 
demic book did not make the Globe and Mail 
or CBC’s Morningside radio program, Lydia 
Dotto’s popular summary did. 

In our fish ethics project, our popular di¬ 
gest was released at workshops with decision¬ 
makers and media on both coasts. This helped 
to generate major articles in The Vancouver 
Sun , The Ottawa Citizen. , and the St. Johns 
Telegram , followed by many calls from policy¬ 
makers, including MPs and senior bureacrats 
in Ottawa. 

In more recent projects we have included 
Vision TV and Knowledge Network as com¬ 
munity partners. This enables us to build video 
production costs into the grant application, 
so that we can “package” our results for use on 
television, as a classroom aid or study guide. 


"In our fish ethics project, oral knowledge of 
wives of fishermen proved to be a better 
indicator of when the cod problem began than 
did the data of the fisheries scientists." 


ronmental roundtables for the presentation 
of our policy recommendations. 

Publishing an academic book through a ref¬ 
ereed university press will effectively reach our 
colleagues and foster the development of knowl¬ 
edge within academe. But it will not reach gov¬ 
ernment ministers, senior bureaucrats, company 
CEOs, NGOs or the lay public. Yet they are 
the ones who make the policy decisions. 

In addition, the results must be packaged 
in a concise easy-to-read form for decision¬ 
makers. In the Ethics and Climate Change 
project, I hired Lydia Dotto, one of Canada’s 


In all of these ways we can build bridges 
to the community and place humanities and 
their research in a position to play a role in 
policy decision-making, as well as fulfil our 
fundamental role as humanists — to help 
society understand what it means to be hu¬ 
man in today’s world. 

Dr. Harold Coward is director of UVics centre 
for studies in religion and society. The above 
text is extracted from his plenary speech at a 
national conference on the humanities held in 
Toronto in late October. 


Views expressed on this page are the author's and do not necessarily reflect those of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes your views on the 
above article, or any other issue of interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters to the Editor can be sent to the editor, UVic communications 
services, Sedgewick Cl 49, fax 721-8955, or e-mail: vshore®uvic.ca. 
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Catching up with history 

Most Canadians are “seriously under-educated” about First Nations history, says artist/teacher 




Dr. Joseph Schaafsma (economics) has been widely quoted in local 
and national media on the state of Canadian health care. Schaafsma says 
campaign talk of preserving a single tier system is inaccurate. "We've 
already got a multi-tier system," says Schaafsma, who says taxpayers 
already access both public and private care in addition to paying directly 
for some services. 

Dr. Francis Zwiers (earth and ocean sciences) and his work on climate 
change were featured in a full-page article in the Discovery section of the 
National Post. Zwiers's use of an advanced simulator to study the 
potential effects of global warming supports the theory that the global 
temperature is rising more rapidly than at any other time in history. "The 
physics is very clear," says Zwiers. "You put more greenhouse gases into 
the air and it will warm up. The debate is about how much." 

Mary Kerr (theatre), costume designer for the Phoenix theatre, was 
featured in a full-page feature article in the Times Colonist. Kerr's life as a 
respected teacher and one of Canada's best known theatrical designers is 
explored in detail by writer Diane Dakers who likens Kerr to Alice in 
Wonderland. "Alice in Wonderland is a great analogy for me," says Kerr. 
"People cross your path, you open a door, you slide down a hole, and 
you meet interesting people. It's a wonderful life." 

In a Times Colonist article Summer McFadyen, chairperson of the UVic 
Students' Society, reacted to a national public poll that says 76 per cent of 
respondents believe the government should increase funding to post¬ 
secondary education. "If the Liberal government is smart and paying atten¬ 
tion to what Canadians care about then they'll fund education," says 
McFayden. "Canada is wealthier than it has ever been. There's a huge surplus. 
There's no reason the government shouldn't be investing in social programs." 


BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

Although a born artist, Mary 
Longman says shes always been 
compelled to teach. 

Longman began working with 
elementary school students while a 
fine arts student at the Emily Carr 
College of Art and Design. Seven 
years later, as she completes a PhD 
in education, Longman finds her¬ 
self helping to shape First Nation’s 
curriculum for UVic education stu¬ 
dents. 

“The majority of Canadians are 
seriously under-educated about the 
original peoples of this land,” says 
Longman. “This is because of in¬ 
adequate inclusion of First Nations 
histories at the elementary and sec¬ 
ondary levels. The majority of our 
generation and the generations be¬ 
fore us have a lot of catching up to 
do until European history is bal¬ 
anced with that of aboriginal his¬ 
tory.” 

As a celebrated visual artist 
whose work has been shown around 
the world in galleries such as the 
Smithsonian Institution, art and 


teaching go hand-in-hand for 
Longman, as they do for many First 
Nations peoples. “IVe been given 
some gifts and I believe my role is 
to share these gifts and contribute 
back to the community,” says 
Longman. 

The role of the artist was very 
different in First Nations commu¬ 
nities before contact with Europe¬ 
ans, she says. Art was primarily 
created for family and community, 
documenting history, values, beliefs 
and traditions of First Nations cul¬ 
tures. 

Today, many First Nations art¬ 
ists still feel the need to retain a 
sense of commitment to their tra¬ 
ditional communities, whether by 
raising awareness in those commu¬ 
nities through art, or teaching, or 
both. 

One of the biggest factors con¬ 
tributing to the current demand for 
First Nations teachers, says 
Longman, are the strong ties First 
Nations peoples have to their fami¬ 
lies and community. Relocation is 
a deterrent to seeking needed train¬ 


ing in urban centres such as Victo¬ 
ria. Therefore, new First Nations 
programming focuses on creating 
access through off-campus training 
and condensed summer courses. 

New First Nations programming 
includes a BEd with a First Nations 
focus, two years of which can be 
completed off-campus, and an in¬ 
ternship middle school option, con¬ 
sisting of summer courses and a 
community-based practicum. 

In addition, the faculty of edu¬ 
cation is beginning partnerships 
with communities who want to 
pursue the Developmental Stand¬ 
ard Term Certificate in First Na¬ 
tions Language and Culture, a 
program developed by the First 
Nations Steering Committee and 
the B.C. College of Teachers. 

The ramifications of these cur¬ 
riculum changes will be tremen¬ 
dous, as education shapes society’s 
perspectives, Longman adds. “It’s an 
opportunity to provide educators 
with the knowledge needed to teach 
all children about the original peo¬ 
ples of this land.” 


Longman 


Construction brings changes to library 


Renovations are under way on the 
first floor of the McPherson li¬ 
brary. 

The changes will relocate the 
map library from the Cornett 
Building to the main library. Maps 
will occupy a large area on the 
other side of the library art gallery. 
Public service offices will move to 
the southeast section of the first 
floor to free up space for the map 
library. This relocation of maps 
will provide users with more space, 


improved access and extended 
hours of service. 

A library classroom, capable of 
housing 30 workstations, will also 
be built. This new facility will sup¬ 
port library instruction and in¬ 
crease the number of Gateway 
computers available during periods 
of peak demand. However, fund¬ 
ing for the classroom equipment 
has yet to be secured. 

“Service will continue as usual,” 
says libraries special projects man¬ 


ager Wendie McHenry. “The con¬ 
tractors make every effort to mini¬ 
mize disruptions by scheduling the 
noisiest work outside of library 
hours. We really appreciate the 
patience and understanding of all 
library users as we make these im¬ 
provements.” 

The renovations started at the 
end of October and, if all proceeds 
on schedule, the map library will 
be in its new location by March 
31,2001. 


Maclean's survey places UVic fourth ... cont'd from p. 1 


this year’s rankings, Macleans 
identifies the underfunding of 
universities as a major issue that 
has “compromised the quality of 
undergraduate learning” at many 
universities. It also points to the 
dramatically increasing demand 
for university spots and the com¬ 
petition to hire new faculty in the 
next 10 years as looming issues. 
“Access — and access to excellence 
— will be the key issues of the 
next decade,” predicts Ann 
Dowsett Johnston, assistant man¬ 


aging editor of Macleans . 

UBC places second out of 15 
in Macleans medical/doctoral cat¬ 
egory, while UNBC ends up 10th 
out of 21 primarily undergradu¬ 
ate universities. 

The annual survey has at¬ 
tracted criticism for the maga¬ 
zine’s unwillingness to disclose the 
actual scores for each institution. 
Critics charge that the lack of in¬ 
formation about the scores masks 
the closeness of the competition 
and turns it into an oversimpli¬ 


fied horse race. The validity of the 
measures chosen and the relative 
weights assigned to each of the 
various categories in the Macleans 
formula have also been ques¬ 
tioned. 

In an interview last year, 
Dowsett Johnston told The Ring 
that while “it’s not fair to say that 
there are no differences in the 
scores .., there’s definitely a pool¬ 
ing of four very strong universi¬ 
ties at the top in the comprehen¬ 
sive category.” 


KPS 


Investments Inc. 

Securities Dealer 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
NOVEMBER 2000 
Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 


Tony 

Southwell. 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 
or 

J. Mark 
Gouws 



Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

•Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$186,662 $154,193 $128,438 

$111,330 

$104,312 

$95,785 

$85,663 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$967 

Total 5 year payout 

$58,020 



Income over 10 years 

$553 

Total 10 year payout 

$66,360 



Income over 15 years 

$413 

Total 15 year payout 

$74,340 



* Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.65%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments 
are available. 


Life Annuities: 

Age 

u«i« 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$313 

$346 

$393 

$439 

$466 

$528 

$622 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$308 

$336 

$371 

$399 

$413 

$440 

$480 

...payments cease at death 

$293 

$318 

$354 

$390 

$411 

$464 

$537 

...10 years guaranteed 

$291 

$313 

$342 

$369 

$383 

$414 

$458 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed 

$271 

$288 

$313 

$336 

$350 

$379 

$431 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment 


Ufa Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request 
If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of "Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 0 please telephone or write: 
402-645 Fort Street Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax:(250)385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwellOsolguard.bcca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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C^ 0I ° Bay Merc^ 

AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 



Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 


jA. CADBORO BAY 

m m insurance 

Ifa JP AGENCY LTD. 

Brian IV. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 
2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 


Village Service 



MOHAWK 

Full Automotive Servicing 

Vehicle and pre-purchase 
inspections 

“Your Budget Minded 
Professionals” 

477-5523 

we recycle 


Chartwell 

Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 
The world at Your Doorstep 
Competitive Prices 

• Cruises 
• Club Med 
• Specials to Bali 

3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

477-3550 


Christmas gift 

Encyclopedia of British Columbia 



The Cadboro Bay Book Company 
3840B Cadboro Bay Road 
477-1421 



3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

477-6831 


Open 7 days a week 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 


• Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 


Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 



FOODS 

Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9am-7:30pm 

OEM Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


s P ri,e yss 

Whole 

BBQ Chicken.5" 

Maple Lodge 

Chicken Wieners 

450 g. 1 

Gala 

Apples. 89Vib 1 6 % 

10% off Wed.* 

Student Savers! 

Prices in effect thru Nov.30 

•Excluding select items 


A basic 



Fleming 


A UVic educator aims 
to raise the literacy 
levels of Argentine 
children 

BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

When UVic’s Dr. Thomas Fleming 
first went to Argentina in early 1989, 
he visited the northwest province of 
Jujuy to discuss education with legis¬ 
lative officials. After a days worth of 
meetings, his hosts offered a car and 
driver to take him to see some abo¬ 
riginal ruins. As the driver was exit¬ 
ing the highway, he an d Fleming were 
nearly killed by oncoming traffic. 

“Cars are whizzing past us in every 
direction and I’m saying ‘My God, 
whats going on here?* says Fleming. 
“Then I realized the driver had taken 
the wrong exit because he couldn’t 
read the road signs.” 

That’s how it is in parts of rural 
and remote Argentina—and in some 
quarters of the industrial cities — 
according to Fleming. Many families 
can’t afford to send their children to 
school and expea them to join the 
work force so they can contribute to 
the household income. As a result, in 
cities such as Rosario in the province 
of Santa Fe, nearly 40 per cent of peo¬ 
ple fail to complete primary school 
(K-8), keeping the country’s literacy 
level far too low for a modem nation. 

In various parts of the country, 
says Fleming, “you see lots of people 
in low-level jobs, kids parking cars, 
selling things on the street, whatever, 
simply because they don’t know how 
to read and write.” 

Fleming, one of Canada’s top edu¬ 
cational historians, was recently 
granted $760,000 by the Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA) to work with educational 
experts from Argentina and Canada 
in an attempt to raise the basic edu¬ 
cation levels of at-risk youngsters 
(Grades 6-9) in Rosario. 

If they succeed, everybody gains, 
says Fleming. “Education is vital to 
preserving natural justice and demo¬ 
cratic rights,” he says. “How can you 
be involved as a citizen in your own 
country if you can’t read and write? 
How can you ensure you have better 
government? Historically, the first pur¬ 
pose of public education was to pre¬ 
pare people for citizenship. This is why 
Egerton Ryerson, the architea of Can¬ 
adian public education, insisted upon 


it, because you can’t have a wise elec¬ 
torate without literate people.” 

The CIDA projea will provide 
Argentine professors, teachers, and 
principals with alternative teaching 
methods that have proven successful 
in B.C. 

“We’ve had a long experience in 
B.C., going back to the 1960s, try¬ 
ing to find ways to educate young 
people who have stopped or dropped 
out of school and are labeled marginal 
learners,” says Fleming. “Our aim is 
to take some of the useful things we’ve 
learned in B.C. about basic education 
programs and apply them in Argen¬ 
tina.” 

Fleming has long been attraaed 
to life in the southern hemisphere and 
is convinced Canadians will learn a 
great deal from an improved relation¬ 
ship with Argentina, which “has dis¬ 
tinguished educational traditions that 
have sadly fallen upon hard times in 


recent decades.” 

He’s also attraaed to Hispanic cul¬ 
tures because of their respea for the 
importance of family and commu¬ 
nity. “Their way of life seems to have 
more time for people, and that’s very 
important.” 

Fleming believes that Canada’s po¬ 
litical, educational, and cultural rela¬ 
tionship with the Americas will 
eventually resemble the ties between 
European countries where languages 
and culture are exchanged far more 
freely. 

“Our destiny may very well be tied 
closely to Latin America,” states 
Fleming. “Economic participation 
has been broadened in recent years 
through trade agreements, but now 
is the time to broaden educational 
and cultural relationships. Education 
and culture are far more compelling 
ways to establish relationships than 
anything else.” 


At the Galleries 

Visit the Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery or McPherson Library 
Gallery Web site: www.maltwooeLuvic.ca 

Art Exhibit (Nov. 10-23) Dresses & Contemplations. Paintings by 
Pilar Mehlis. McPherson Library Gallery. 721-8298. 

Art Exhibit (Nov. 30-Dec. 13) Daylight Alienation. Featuring new 
pen and ink works on paper by Semsar Siahaan. Sussex Place, suite 
G6-1001 Douglas Street. (Community Arts Council of Greater 
Victoria & Asia Pacific Initiatives) 721-7020. 

Art Exhibit (until Dec. 14) Elements. Sculpture & photography by 
Elias Watan. McPherson Library Gallery. 721-8298. 

Art Exhibit (until Jan. 12) The Gesher Project. Maltwood Art 
Museum & Gallery. 721-8298. 



with UVic Student Card 


Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


Dr. 'Bccnry Cur raw 
Chiropractor 

477-1133 

rehabilitation and family care 
referral not required 

New patients welcome! 
2571 Penrhyn St. 


The health of 
your body rests 
on your I 


Footmaxx Orthotics 
Computerized gait & 
pressure analysis for 
custom orthotics 


eds 


Accommodation 

Adorable 700-sq.ft. f lofted, 1 bed¬ 
room duplex. 8-minute walk to UVic. 
Fully furnished/equipped. Nightly/ 
$100 includes continental breakfast. 
Weekly/monthly rates available. 
477-4010 (fax 477-6070). 

For Sale 

Kyowa disserting microscope 20X, 
30X. Like new. $700. Magnifier 
lamp - swing arm with clamp $35. 
652-4616. 

Classified ad rates are $20 for up to 
25 words and $ 1 for each additional 
word. For more information, please 
call 721-7636. 
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Slaying 

the SLEEPING DRAGON 

A UVic biochemist and his research team 
tackle one of Africa's biggest killers 



Pearson, centre, and his research team, left to right, Lee Haines, Morag Stewart, Mike Hunter and Jen Chase. 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 
and LEAH PENCE 

UVic biochemistry professor Dr. 
Terry Pearson calls African sleeping 
sickness a sleeping dragon — it 
sleeps for long periods of time, only 
to wake up and flare into an epi¬ 
demic. Pearson and his research 
team are fighting to slay the dragon. 

There have been two sleeping 
sickness epidemics in Africa in the 
past 120 years, each of which killed 
nearly a million people. And re¬ 
cently, the beast has awoken to cre¬ 
ate another epidemic. Currently, 
more than 500,000 people are in¬ 
fected, and another 60 million are 
at risk. 

“Can you imagine what would 
happen if 500,000 North Ameri¬ 
cans were infected?” asks Pearson. 
“We just wouldn’t tolerate it.” 

Although scientists have known 
for more than a century that Afri¬ 
can sleeping sickness is caused by a 
deadly parasite called the African 
trypanosome, there is still no 
vaccine. Pearson and his research 
group are working to develop just 
such a vaccine. 

The African trypanosome is car¬ 
ried in the tsetse fly, which looks 
much like a small horsefly. The fly 
carries the parasite and passes it on 


to new victims when it bites, simi¬ 
lar to the way mosquitoes spread 
malaria. 

African trypanosomes are 
unique micro-organisms because 
they are so hardy. Through a proc¬ 
ess called “antigenic variation,” they 
can alter their surface molecules, or 
coat, to resist the body’s immune 
response. 

“The parasites have evolved to 
avoid immune response,” says 
Pearson. “They’re very clever that 
way. They’ve got a good head start 
on us, having survived in mammals 
for millions of years.” 

The immune system can’t recog¬ 
nize the parasites until their num¬ 
bers in the blood are extremely 
high. It fights most of them off, but 
the remaining few adapt, or create 
new coats, and multiply again. This 
continues with wave after wave of 
parasites. 

“Eventually the immune system 
wears out, and the parasite numbers 
keep getting higher and higher un¬ 
til they invade the central nervous 
system, ultimately causing death,” 
says Pearson. 

The parasites can create more 
than a thousand different surface 
coats to protect themselves against 
the body’s immune response. This 


makes it virtually impossible to de¬ 
velop a normal vaccine, which 
would be useless as soon as the para¬ 
site adapted. 

However, the parasites don’t 
adapt or change coats when inside 
the tsetse fly. So the research team 
has been studying molecules on the 
surface of parasites taken from in¬ 
side flies, instead of from inside 
human bodies. This may enable 
them to develop an “altruistic” vac¬ 
cine to prevent tsetse flies from 
spreading the disease to more than 
one victim. 

This altruistic vaccine would al¬ 
low a person’s body to create anti¬ 
bodies against the fly form of the 
parasite. After a bite, the parasites 
would still enter the bloodstream 
and adapt, causing infection, but 
the fly would carry away antibod¬ 
ies in the blood meal that could in¬ 
teract with the parasite in the fly, 
preventing it from infecting some¬ 
one else. 

“It wouldn’t help the immunized 
person but the vaccination might 
prevent transmission,” he says. 

Pearson’s team has also been 
working on creating inexpensive, 
durable and easy-to-use diagnostic 
tests to improve the chances of early 
diagnosis of African sleeping sick¬ 



Jacobs, left, and Pence. 


Research newshounds on the scent 

Two talented student journalists, Monique Jacobs and Leah Pence, have begun working with UVic 
communications to get the word out on research being conducted at the university. 

As participants in the SPARK program (Students Promoting Awareness of Research Knowledge), funded 
jointly by the university and the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council, they’re interviewing 
and photographing UVic researchers and writing stories for UVic publications and media releases. 

Jacobs is a third-year political science co-op and English major serving a co-op work term at 
UVic’s centre for global studies, where she’s researching the global effects of multilateral financial 
institutions. Earlier this month she also helped the UVic Circle K Volunteers Club organize a 
fundraising dinner in support of a children’s home in South Africa, which cares for children whose 
parents have died from AIDS or who are HIV-positive themselves. 

Pence is a third-year English major with a professional writing minor who has worked as a writer, 
researcher and editor for Blue Magazine, an adventure travel publication in New York City. See Pence’s 
first contribution, above, an update of a piece written by one of last fall’s SPARK students, Kirsten 
Rodenhizer. 


ness. If the diagnosis is made early 
enough there’s a greater chance that 
patients will take measures to com¬ 
bat the disease before the parasites 
make their way from the blood¬ 
stream into the cerebo-spinal fluid 
and the brain. 

“Only a small number of peo¬ 
ple are currently tested on an an¬ 
nual basis — fewer than five per 
cent of those at risk,” says Pearson. 

Misdiagnosis remains a pervasive 
problem because of the nature of 
the disease. A patient infected with 
the disease will often feel sick in 
waves, which correspond to the 
buildup and decline of parasites in 
the blood. 

Patients tend to seek help when 
they feel well enough to walk and 
talk — times when parasite num¬ 
bers are low in their blood. At that 
stage, the disease can’t be detected, 
and patients go home with an in¬ 
correct diagnosis. When they fall 
sick again, they may go to a differ¬ 
ent doctor because the last one 
didn’t help, and the process repeats 
itself. 

“It can persist like this for sev¬ 
eral years. The person just gets 


sicker and sicker and then dies,” 
says Pearson. “The disease can take 
from months to years to kill.” 

If tests were more easily available 
and simpler, enabling more people 
to administer them from more lo¬ 
cations, the number of early diag¬ 
noses would increase and many 
more people would survive. 

Pearson and his research team 
receive most of their funding from 
the Natural Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing Research Council of Canada. 



SPARK 


students Promoting Awareness 
of Research Knowledge 



370-2242 


ROBERT H. SHEPHERD, PhD 

Registered Psychologist 

• Individuals, couples, marital 

• Depression, anger, anxiety 

• Alcohol, drugs 

• Adolescents 

• also in Cowichan Bay (250) 748-0296 


Extended health benefits accepted 

#201-2186 Oak Bay Ave. 


JURGEN JUNG, M.A. 
Registered Clinical Counsellor 

• Individuals, couples, groups 

• Free initial consultation 

• Private practice since 1984 

• www.geocities.com/jurgenjung 



370-1029 


Don’t delay - call today! 

The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
UVic employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL and available at several 
OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees appointed for a minimum 
of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or more (including grant & agency employees) 

• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 

CONTACT UVIC’S SERVICE PROVIDER 
727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 

http://www.interlock-eap.com/ 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 



The royal 'We' 

UVic president Dave Turpin and "the Queen" give the royal wave (complete with the proper white gloves, of course) from 
the balcony of the University Centre. The Liz-lookalike, a.k.a. local actor Carolyn Sadowska, was on hand to launch UVic's 
Lightness and Kindness Week Nov. 6-13. The week, designed to promote light-hearted events and good cheer, also 
included musical performances in the University Centre foyer and random acts of kindness around campus. 


At the Galleries 

... seepage 10 


Friday, Nov. 17 
Biology Seminar Series 2:30 
p.m. Which Way Up? The Evolution 
of Body Polarity (or the Huntfor the 
Elusive Zootype). Dr. Sally Leys, 
UVic. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Biology) 721-7094. 

Performance 8 p.m. Trumpet 
virtuoso Mike Herriot performs with 
the UVic Big Band. Ian McDougall, 
conductor. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Admission 
$12/8. (Music) 721-7903. 

Vikes Basketball vs. UBC 

Womens 6:30, mens 8:15 p.m. 
McKinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. (Athletics) 721-8725. 


Saturday, Nov. 18 

Diabetes Education Seminar All 

day. Diabetes in the Year 2000. 
Keynote speaker: Dr. Stuart Ross, 
Univ. of Calgary. Univ. Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. (Canadian 
Diabetes Association) 382-5454. 

Slide Presentation 2 p.m. New 
Iceland; From Dream to Reality Nel¬ 
son Gerrard, Manitoba. Cornett 
Bldg., room B112. 853-7656. 

Performance 8 p.m. Lafayette 
String Quartet. MacLaurin Bldg., 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Admission $16/12. (Music) 
721-7903. 

Vikes Basketball vs. UBC 

Womens 6:30, mens 8:15 p.m. 
McKinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. (Athletics) 721-8725. 

Vikes Women's Rugby vs. 
Seattle RFC 11:30 a.m. Wallace 
Field. (Athletics) 721-8725. 


Sunday, Nov. 19 
Vikes Men's Rugby vs. Burn¬ 
aby. 2:30 p.m. Wallace Field. 
(Athletics) 721-8725. 

Lecture 2 p.m. Icelandic Family 
Research: Genealogy. Nelson 
Gerrard, Manitoba. Clearihue 
Bldg., roomA307. Info. 853-7656. 

Film 7:30 p.m. Banff Mountain 
Film Festival: World Tour . Univ. 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 
Tickets $12/$6 available at event or 
386-6121. 


Performance 8 p.m. Lafayette 
String Quartet. MacLaurin Bldg., 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. Ad¬ 
mission $16/12. (Music) 721-7903. 


Monday, Nov. 20 

Seminar 4 p.m. Government 
Administrative Officer Jobs in Hong 
Kong. Rosanna Ure, Hong Kong 
Economic & Trade Office (Van¬ 
couver). Univ. Centre, room 
A180. (Asia-Pacific Initiatives) 
721-7020. 


Tuesday, Nov. 21 
Psychology Colloquium 2:30 
p.m. Cognitive Analysis of Asperger’s 
Syndrome. Daniel Bub, UVic. 
Cornett Bldg., room A228. 
(Psychology) 721-7525. 

Seminar 3:30 p.m. Factors Con- 
trolling Primary Production and 
Carbon Cycling in the NE Subarctic 
Pacific: Observations and Modelling. 
Angelica Pena, Institute of Ocean 
Sciences, Sidney. Elliott Bldg., 
room 062. (Earth & Ocean Re¬ 
search) 721-8848. 

All Candidates Forum 7 p.m. 
Featuring federal election candid¬ 
ates for the Victoria riding. Student 
Union Bldg., Michele Pujol room. 
(UVSS) 721-8370. 

Seminar 7-9:30 p.m. An Evening 
of Marine Restoration . Various 
speakers. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Restoration of Natural Sys¬ 
tems Program, School of Envi¬ 
ronmental Studies, Continuing 
Studies) 472-4568. 

Special Screening 7 p.m. Re¬ 
inventing the World: Food and 
selections from Cities. Hosted by 
local writer and gardener Des 
Kennedy. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. 480-5256 or 
slh@islandnet.com 

Lecture 8 p.m. Myth and the 
Supernatural in Iceland and Canada. 
Nelson Gerrard, Manitoba. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg., room C305.853-7656. 


Wednesday, Nov. 22 
Art Song Fest 11:30 a.m.-l:20 
p.m. Featuring students in the 
schools voice program. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Admission by donation. (Music) 
721-7903. 


Econometrics Colloquium 1:30 
p.m. The Effect of Economic Growth 
on Standard of Living: A Semi- 
parametric Analysis. Nilanjana Roy, 
UVic. Strong Bldg., room Cl 14. 
(Economics) 721-8532. 

Lecture 4 p.m. Language , Religion 
and Ethnicity: The Rise of the Non- 
Territorial Parish. Dr. Joseph Kess, 
UVic. Strong Bldg., room C103. 
(Religion & Society) 721-6325. 

Second-Language Workshop 8< 
Seminar Series 4:30-5:50 p.m. 
Drama as a Tool for Communication. 
Cam Culham, UVic. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A303. (Linguistics) 
721-7432. 

LECTURE 7-9 p.m. From Sovereignty 
to Freedom: Rethinking Land Claims 
and Self-Government. Dr. Taiaiake 
Alfred, UVic. Fraser Bldg, (formerly 
Begbie), room 158. (Indigenous 
Governance, Law, Aboriginal 
Rights Coalition) Info: Sheila 
Watts, 721-6440. 

Provost's UVic Faculty Series 

7:30 p.m. Stories of Marriage in 
Early Modern France. Dr. Claire 
Carlin, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. (VP Academic 
& Provost) 721-7013. 

Lecture 7:30 p.m. Charlemagne’s 
Mustache: An Illustrated Lecture. 
Paul Dutton, SFU. Human & 
Social Dev. Bldg., room A240. 
(Medieval Studies) 721-6271. 


Thursday, Nov. 23 

Video Documentary 7-9 p.m. On 
& Off The Res’ with Charlie Hill. 
Presented by filmmaker Sandra 
Sunrising Osawa. Human & Social 
Dev. Bldg., room A240. (Indige¬ 
nous Governance) 721-6438. 

Fundraiser 7-10:30 p.m. United 
Way Open Stage Fundraiser. Sound 
system provided. Bring your 
instrument and talent. Halpern 
Bldg., Grad. Students* Lounge. 
Donations welcome. (Housing, 
Food & Conference Services) 
721-8395. 

CAVI Lecture Series 7:30 p.m. 
From the Pyramids to Petra: Travels 
in Egypt and Jordan. Peter Smith, 
professor emeritus, UVic. Cornett 
Bldg., room B108. (Greek & 
Roman Studies) 721-8514. 


Orion Series Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Master Bertuccius and the Bronze 
Doors of San Marco , Venice: A 
Program for the Jubilee Year 1300. 
Julian Gardner, Univ. of Warwick, 
England. Fine Arts Bldg., room 
103. (Fine Arts) 721-7755. 


Friday, Nov. 24 
Biology Seminar Series 2:30 
p.m. Defining Interest Specific Relat¬ 
edness to Mitigate Human Impacts on 
Genetic Diversity. Dr. John Nelson, 
UVic. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Biology) 721-7094. 

Performance 8 p.m. Gerald King 
conducts the UVic Wind Sym¬ 
phony. Univ. Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. Admission $10/8. 
(Music) 721-7903. 


Saturday, Nov. 25 

Fall Convocation 8c Presiden¬ 
tial Installation. 9 a.m., 12:30 & 
3:30 p.m. University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. 

Chamber Music Series 8 p.m. 
Concert in honour of composer 
Rudolf Komorous. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Admission $12/8. (Music) 
721-7903. 


Tuesday, Nov. 28 
Noontime Faculty Series 
Conversations with Colleagues 

12:30-1:30. Leaping Lemurs... 
Primato logical Research in Madagas¬ 
car. Lisa Gould, UVic. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(VP Academic) 721-7013. 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. 
Climatic and Oceanographic 
Consequences of the Opening of the 
Tasmanian Gateway. Dr. James 
Kennett, Univ. of California at 
Santa Barbara. (Earth & Ocean 
Research) 721-8848. 


Wednesday, Nov. 29 

Lecture 4 p.m. Language Shift and 
Language Loss in the Post-Vatican II 
and Post-Multiculturalism Ethnic 
Parish. Dr. Joseph Kess, UVic. 
Strong Bldg., room 003. (Religion 
& Society) 721-6325. 


Thursday, Nov. 30 

Great Lectures in Computer 
Science 3:30—4:30 p.m. Networks 
and Sub-Networks in the World Wide 
Web. Prabhakar Raghavan, chief 
scientist, Verity. MacLaurin Bldg., 
room D288. (Computer Science) 
721-8659. 


The next issue of The Ring , on Dec. 1, is the last for the year 2000. 

Publication resumes on Jan. 5. The deadline for Calendar 
submissions is Thursday, Nov. 23 at 4 p.m. Late submissions cannot 
be accepted for publication. Send Calendar submissions to 
UVic communications services at ucom@uvic.ca. 


Here's A Itoist. 

► Reduce Computer Down Time 
^ Become More Efficient 
► Save Time & Money 
^ Maximize Your System 
► Save The Headaches 



Call Today 


( 250 ) 384-1707 
fwisted.pair@home.com 

Specializing in Home Office & Small Office Users 


Party. Party. Party. Party. Sleep. 
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The Night Life Package includes 

- Cool hotel room (newly renovated) 

- Dinner for two 

- VIP night club entry & your first beverage 

included at The Roxy, 

Fred's, or BaBalu 

- Free Parking & Cont'l breakfast 


mil 

IPr 


Toll free: 1-888-605-5333 

654 Nelson Street, Vancouver, BC 
email: info@hoteldakota.com / wwwioteldakota.com 
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